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HE city is the center of American 
culture. The inhabitants of the 
United States in recent decades have 
shifted largely from farm to factory, from 
agrarian to industrial forms of economic 
support, from rural to urban modes of 
living. The American people have ceased 
to be primarily rural and have become 
primarily urban. Whereas twenty-eight 
per cent of the population resided in cities 
of 2,500 or more in 1880, fifty-six per cent 
resided in cities of 2,500 or more in 1930. 
If towns and villages of less than 2,500 be 
included, approximately seventy-five per 
cent of the people of the United States are 
urban rather than rural dwellers. 

The changing culture of the city in- 
volves the changing techniques, processes, 
and mechanisms of urban living. Culture 
consists of ‘‘the whole way we live, act, 
think, and feel’’; it is the entire sweep of 
life both in its individual and in its social 
aspects; it is the sum total of human ad- 
justments to the natural world; it includes 
not only inward reactions to nature but 
also outward ‘‘devices to improve nature.”’ 
Consequently, the culture of a people, 
whether they be urban or rural, concerns 


their modes of living, of thinking, of 
working. 

The city—the changing city—is the 
medium through which modern man func- 
tions. Ways of living in the twentieth 
century are city ways. While the culture 
of the past is the product of the country, 
the culture of the present is the product of 
the city. Urban culture represents the 
tendencies and characteristics which most 
faithfully portray what the people of the 
city are or aspire to be. 

The modern city is the result of indus- 
trialism. It differs from previous cities 
because of differences in economic proc- 
esses. Whereas the cities of the past 
rested primarily upon the backs of men, 
the cities of the present rest primarily on 
the backs of machines—iron and steel sub- 
stitutes for the backs of men. The vitality 
of ancient and medieval cities depended 
almost altogether upon agriculture—hand 
industry; the vitality of modern cities 
depends almost altogether upon manu- 
facturing—machine industry. 

Three stages, each of which is closely 
associated with transportation, charac- 
terize the evolution of the city, particu- 
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larly the American city. These stages 
concern waterways, tailways, highways. 

Waterways originally fixed urban set- 
tlements. These settlements hacked, 
chopped, slashed their way into existence 
along water courses—at mouths of rivers, 
at heads of bays or gulfs, at river junctions, 
at fall-lines and at other strategic points; 
they became foci of local self-sufficing 
economies; they depended wholly upon 
water to secure contacts with each other 
and with the outside world. The city 
begins! 

Railways succeeded waterways. Cities 
ceased to- be detached centers of inde- 
pendent local areas; they rapidly developed 
into interdependent nuclei in national 
economy; they began to cooperate as well 
as to compete, to engage in mutual ex- 
change of products, to race for common 
markets; to boom as gateways to subre- 
gions of culture. The city expands! 

‘Finally highways were added to rail- 
ways and waterways. The motor vehicle 
appeared; it filled in gaps in the transpor- 
tation net; it tied up each city directly 
with its hinterland; it quickened move- 
ments of population to suburbs; it made 
more distant satellites thrive; it supplied 
the speed necessary to perfect the roaring 
metropolis. The city—the super-city— 
reigns supreme! 

The city is limited by two principal 
factors. These factors are site and situa- 
tion. Situation means geographic loca- 
tion in general. Site means topographic 
location in particular. The situation of a 
city may be favorable due to cross roads of 
travel, to altitude, to climate, to prox- 
imity to natural resources, to central 
location with respect to political bounda- 
ties, and to many other elements. The 
site of a city may be favorable due to the 
relief of the land on which it stands: to 
estuaties—Philadelphia and Hamburg; to 
meeting of land and water traffic—New 
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York, Seattle, and Chicago; to confluence 
of rivers—Pittsburg; to soil—the original 
city of London; to presence of hill, valley 
or plain—Quebec, Mexico City, and 
Cleveland. 

The site of a city may be so advanta- 
geous that the disadvantages of its situa- 
tion may be overcome and its situation 
may be so advantageous that the disad- 
vantages of its site may be overcome. The 
original advantages of both site and situa- 
tion may disappear, and a city may still 
prosper. This is true of New York, par- 
ticularly with respect to its site. 
Originally, it had a site second to none; 
now it struggles with this site by building 
subways and skyscrapers. Los Angeles 
originally had a site superior; but it found 
its natural water belt depleted by artesian 
wells and, when salt water from the sea 
began to creep in, it tapped the Owens 
River 250 miles away; then still finding its 
water supply inadequate for a prospective 
city of more than 2,000,000 souls, it voted 
a $200,000,000 bond issue with its sister 
cities in the Metropolitan Water District 
to connect with the reservoir of Boulder 
Dam. 

Cities tend to rise and fall in response to 
historical movements. There are periods 
in history favorable to urban economy and 
periods unfavorable. Cities in the past 
have been built almost over night by Asi- 
atic conquerors but in the present they do 
not arise in this way. In some lands few 
or no cities at all appear. Due to lack of 
the right kind of civilization the Indians 
as well as divers other peoples never had 
any cities at all, either large or small. 
Wars tear down cities; peace builds them 
up. The conquest of Asia Minor by the 
Ottoman Turks at the close of the Middle 
Ages plus the discovery of new trade routes 
to the Orient made some European cities 
and killed off others. The decline of the 
medieval sea power of Venice and Genoa 
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was due to these events. The shifting of 
European trade from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic after Columbus successfully 
sailed west contributed to the rise of cities 
in Spain, Portugal, France, and England. 

Internally, every municipality possesses 
distinctiveness; it has personality; it is 
clothed with character. Just as there are 
no two persons alike just so there are no 
two municipalities alike. New York 
differs from Chicago. Atlanta differs from 
New Orleans. Portland differs from Seat- 
tle. Even San Francisco differs from Los 
Angeles. The individuality of a city is 
due, not to its material aspects, but to the 
characteristics of its people, its attitudes, 
its ways of living, its atmosphere. Mere 
size is unimportant. Physical features 
alone are of little significance. The spirit 
of a place marks it off from other places. 

Externally, every city, especially in 
America, resembles every other city. 
Urban development has tended to follow a 
single pattern. Little distinction of any 
kind has been achieved. As Lord Bryce 
concluded a half century ago, most cities in 
the United States outwardly are alike. 
To paraphrase his words, they differ from 
each other only in that some are con- 
structed more of reinforced concrete than 
of brick and others more of brick than of 
reinforced concrete. In layout and archi- 
tecture there is little variation from type. 
Almost every county-seat town has its 
courthouse square; almost every small city 
has its white way and its midget sky- 
sctapers; almost every medium-sized city 
has its imitations of Broadway or Michi- 
gan Avenue and its hotel named after some 
locally or nationally famous personage; 
even almost every large city is more or less 
a replica of the most modern of cities, New 
York. In outward form the American 
city is standardized. When a traveler sees 
one he has seen all. 

Cities play various réles in the processes 
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of civilization. Not all of them function 
in the same way. The industrial city dif. 
fers from all other cities. It arises because 
of nearness to raw materials, to markets 

to labor supply or to power. Pittsburg is 
an example of this type of city; it is a steel 
city; its location is determined largely by 
physiographic factors. The confluence of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers 
contributed to its founding and its proxim- 
ity to coal and iron contributed to its 
growth and prosperity. Along with other 
steel-producing communities, it serves 
American as well as the rest of the world 
by supplying the materials out of which 
the physical structure of present-day 
civilization is achieved. Its culture is an 
industrial culture—the culture of coal and 
iron. Its way of living, its external as- 
pects, even its inner life are the results of 
its industrial activities. Like Pittsburg, 
many other cities play similar industrial 
réles and develop similar industrial 
cultures. 

Some cities are strictly commercial 
cities. The commercial and industrial 
rdles of municipalities generally predomi- 
nate over all other rdles. This is the case 
because these rdles represent urban func- 
tions. The commercial rdle, however, is 
entirely different from the industrial rdle. 
The commercial city acts mainly as a dis- 
tributing point, a market place, a center 
from which goods move out in every direc- 
tion. Atlanta and New Orleans in the 
South, Chicago and Kansas City in the 
Middle West, Denver in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and Portland and San Francisco on 
the Pacific Coast are all cities which owe 
their origin and growth primarily to the 
commercial services which they rendered 
to the surrounding regions. These cities 
arose because of commercial opportunities 
afforded by their locations. The addition 
of industrial to the commercial functions 
of these or any other similar cities later do 
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not hinder but on the contrary rapidly 
hasten their commercial supremacy. 
Some cities are strictly capital cities. 
They exist simply because county, state, 
and national governments exist. They 
were not conceived either in industrial or 
commercial wombs nor brought forth in 
response to either industrial or commercial 
demands. They came into being as a 
result of political necessity. More often 
than not, their locations were determined 
not by natural but by artificial causes. 
Even after long years of history, many of 


these cities would be unable to survive or’ 


would at least cease to be as important and 
as prosperous as they are were the seats of 
governments removed to other places. 
This is especially true of such municipali- 
ties as Washington, The Hague, and Can- 
berra in Australia. 

Some cities play strictly intellectual or 
spiritual réles. The intellectual or spirit- 
ual rdle may be exercised in various ways. 
To begin with, objects of art may be the 
principal treasures of some cities. For 
this reason they may attract people, attain 
fame and survive as urbancenters. This is 
especially true of many cities in Europe. 
It is true also of a few cities in America. 
Moreover, religious activities may create 
and maintain certain cities. Cities like 
Rome, Mecca, and Jerusalem, occupy high 
places, not because they are chiefly secular 
cities, but because they are chiefly holy 
cities. Likewise, universities may give 
rise to cities. New Haven exists largely 
because of Yale University, Ann Arbor 
largely because of the University of Michi- 
gan, Berkeley largely because of the Uni- 
versity of California, and Cambridge 
largely because of Harvard University. 

The culture of a city depends upon the 
rdle which it plays in the economy of man. 
The functions which any urban community 
performs determines its modes of conduct, 
its architecture, its churches, its schools, 
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its social attitudes, its emotions, its aspira- 
tions. Each municipality has its cultural 
pattern fixed by forces over which it has 
little or no control; its entire range of 
life, whether industrial or commercial, 
whether political or intellectual, whether 
attistic or spiritual, is colored by the par- 
ticular place which it occupies in the 
civilization of which it is a part. 

The size of a city has little to do with its 
culture. The people of most American 
cities have worshipped bigness. In more 
than one municipality slogans looking 
toward increased numbers have been 
adopted, have been blazoned on billboards, 
and have been made the objects of chamber 
of commerce campaigns. But such slogans 
by themselves have resulted in little 
progress. Every city has a reason for its 
being; it grows and achieves whatever 
place it has because of favorable factors, 
either natural or man-made. Indiscrimi- 
nate bidding for factories, institutions or 
other attractions, will not make a place 
prosper. If there are no other elements 
favoring new undertakings mere sub- 
sidies will not suffice; they may attract but 
will not keep new industries or new 
institutions. 

The city provides conditions—changing 
conditions—under which: man secures his 
food, clothes, and shelter. Business— 
modern business—is located at points of 
utban concentration. Originally business 
meant being busy manually for a lifelihood 
—busy in a rural atmosphere. Today 
business means being busy mechanically 
for a livelihood—busy in an urban atmos- 
phere. In the beginning it was decreed 
that ‘‘by the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
But this decree is no 
longer in force; it has been repealed by the 
inventor, the engineer, the scientist. It 
was issued to peoples near the soil, not to 
peoples far removed from the soil. 

Unlike man in the country, man in the 
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city does not have to take what the earth 
has to offer. He is not so dependent upon 
the natural world. While those who live 
on the farm are compelled to adjust their 
operations to climate and other environ- 
mental factors, those who live in the city 
ate able to create environmental settings 
more or less at will. They have acquired 
the capacity to overcome the disadvan- 
‘tages of physical circumstances. They 
have tended to control rather than to be 
controlled by natural forces. While they 
have lost sight of the soil they have per- 
fected devices to reach to the soil and to 
secure thereby their means of subsistence. 

The city affords not only a method of 
securing a livelihood but also a manner of 
living. Originally man lived, moved, and 
had his entire being in the midst of the 
family. Every activity was of the family, 
by the family, and for the family. Home 
and business were combined into one unit. 
But the rise of industrialism disrupted this 
atrangement; it ushered in the city. 
Home life and business life were split up 
into two units; the home was located at 
one place and business at another. Fam- 
ily relationships were completely severed 
from economic relationships. As a con- 
sequence, man achieved a new way of life, 
a new form of being, a new manner of 
functioning. 

The city represents a way of thinking. 
The outlook of urban man is entirely dif- 
ferent from the outlook of rural man. 
Everything the urban resident does, feels, 
or thinks is influenced by the conditions 
under which he lives. He is forced to 
interpret the world in which he finds him- 
self in terms of agencies unknown to earlier 
man—by electric light rather than by sun- 
light, by the din of machinery rather than 
by the dawn of a new day, by articles of 
incorporation rather than by acres, by sky- 
scrapers rather than by blue skies, by 
leisure rather than by labor, by electric 
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power rather than by man power. He is 
compelled to restate his philosophy of life, 
to revise his beliefs, to reformulate his 
theories, to adjust himself to a highly 
dynamic system of group living. 

The cultural achievements of the city 
differ materially from the cultural achieve- 
ments of the village. Some years ago I 
was driving with some friends out from a 
sleepy little southern town. This town 
was the shabbiest and most backward 
place I have ever seen. There were no 
paved sidewalks; the streets were filthy; 
and many of the houses were unpainted 
and looked as if they had not been repaired 
since the Civil War. There were two or 
three grocery stores, a hole in the wall for 
a restaurant, a furniture store with a 
hodge-podge display in the front windows, 
a fly-specked drug store, a small bank, and 
a Ford garage. As I looked back at this 
dilapidated little village, I saw a great 
many buzzards flying over the place. I 
asked: ‘‘Why are there so many buzzards 
flying over that town?’’ One of my com- 
panions replied: ‘“That’s easy: it is a dead 
town.’’ This little village buried in the 
pine forests of the South was dead because 
it lacked location, economic resources, 
intelligent people. Its culture was neither 
agrarian nor industrial; it was neither rural 
nor urban; it was a hybrid culture, a cul- 
ture of the lowest order, a culture resulting 
inevitably from the competition of the 
metropolitan center, on the one hand, and 
from the absence of the strength of char- 
acter possessed by those who live near the 
earth, on the other. The plight of this 
village is no different possibly from that 
of hundreds of other villages scattered 
throughout America. 

Every city is the center of a cultural 
universe. London is the center of the 
British Empire; New York is the center of 
the United States; Atlanta is the center of 
the Southeast, and so on. Around each 
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of these cities revolve satellite cities, 
galaxies of communities, social universes. 
Rural localities contribute to small towns 
and villages, small towns and villages 
contribute to larger towns and cities, and 
larger towns and cities contribute to giant 
cities. The center of western civilization 
is the giant city. Everything we call 
civilized today is urban. Every com- 
munity, region, or nation may rotate upon 
its own axis but it revolves around the 
city. 

The culture of the city is constantly 
undergoing changes; it is subject to con- 
tinuous ebb and flow; it is dynamic rather 
than static. The city differs from the 
country. The city moves swiftly; the 
country moves slowly. The city is char- 
acterized by feverishness; the country is 
characterized by placidness. The city is a 
place of confusion; the country is a place 
of composure. The city is a fleeting 
product of man; the country is a lasting 
product of nature. The city develops by 
progressive processes of accretion; the 
country develops by alternating processes 
of intussusception. The city looks upon 
the world as a passing show; the country 
looks upon the world as a permanent abid- 
ing place. The city—the modern city—is 
new, unsettled, uncertain; the country is 
old, settled, certain. 

The changing culture of the city is at 
war with the unchanging culture of the 
country. This war, to quote Donald 
Davidson, ‘‘is a war between urban civili- 
zation—which is industrial, progressive, 
scientific, anti-traditional and rural or 
provincial civilization—which is on the 
whole agrarian, conservative, anti- 
scientific and traditional.’’ It is a war 
which has been in steady progress ever 
since the Civil War. On every front, 
urban civilization has won. Today the 
war is over; the city triumphant dominates 
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America as well as the rest of the western 
world. 

But the triumph of the city, many ob- 
servers assert, may not be of long duration. 
Western civilization, declares Oswald 
Spengler, exhibits ‘‘the victory of the city 
over the country whereby it freed itself 
from the grip of the ground but to its own 
ultimate ruin.’’ Spengler further declares 
that ‘‘long, long ago the country bore the 
country town and nourished it with its 
best blood. Now the giant city sucks the 
country dry insatiably and incessantly 
demanding and devouring fresh streams of 
men until it wearies and dies in the midst 
of an almost uninhabited waste of 
country.’’ If Spengler is correct, the city 
is destined to decline, to pass away, to face 
extinction. 

The city, today as never before in its 
history, is afflicted with the high costs of 
its own growth. The rise of the metropo- 
lis has necessitated enormous expenditures. 
Municipal water supply, streets, sewage 
disposal, traffic, playgrounds, school sys- 
tems, government machinery, and a multi- 
tude of other things grow out of urban 
concentration. To build a city and to 
operate it effectively requires huge sums of 
money, bonded debts, high taxes. To 
carry these financial burdens demands 
continuous deflections of wealth from the 
regular channels of business. How long 
the present economic system can continue 
to supply surplus wealth to maintain 
urban activities no one knows. Likewise, 
how long the payment of back taxes and 
the repayment of bonds can be postponed 
no one knows. It looks as if the day of 
final settlement is rapidly approaching. 
Bankrupt or semi-bankrupt municipalities 
everywhere are not altogether the imme- 
diate results of depression. 

Economic disruptions, such as we have 
had during the past four years, always 
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wrench urban economy mote severely than 
agtarian economy. Aside from their 
effects upon the commercial aspects of 
agticulture—which, of course, are dis- 
astrous enough but which would not be 
disastrous at all were not agriculture 
commetcialized—these disruptions except 
in cases of crop failure, hardly touch rural 
lifeat all. The people on the farm usually 
have about as much to eat, to wear, and 
to keep them warm in hard as in good 
times. This is not true of the masses of 
the city. The incidence of economic col- 
lapse always falls more heavily upon them 
than upon their compatriots in the coun- 
try. Any breakdown of industrialism 
strikes urban residents first. A character- 
istic of every city, especially every large 
city, is economic insecurity. 

But in spite of its economic instability 
and its uncertain status, the city will con- 
tinue to thrive, to advance, to extend its 
influence. It will undoubtedly undergo 
changes in the future as it has in the past 
but it will survive, vigorously survive. 
Man with the aid of science is beginning 
to understand the metropolis; he.is sub- 
jecting it to critical examination; he is in 
the process of devising ways and means to 
preserve its best and eliminate its worst 
features. The time may not be far distant 
when the city will take on more of the 
enduring characteristics of the country and 
the country take on more of the enduring 
characteristics of the city. | The possi- 
bility of striking a balance between the 
arts of agriculture and the arts of indus- 
trialism is not entirely a dream of the 
theorists. 

The metropolis is ‘‘more than an aggre- 
gation of people’; it is more than skylines, 
masses of masonry and man-made mecha- 
nisms. The metropolis provides us with 
political, ecclesiastical, economic, and 
social institutions which assists us in 
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achieving higher cultural levels. It 
supplies us with necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries undreamed of by our forefathers— 
with more effective systems of sanitation; 
with wider varieties of food-stuffs; with 
better care of the sick; with newspapers, 
magazines, books, new songs, new amuse- 
ments, fashions, manners; with oppot- 
tunity for specialization in the arts and the 
sciences; with museums, art institutes, 
reseatch foundations, libraries, colleges 
and universities. The metropolis, in 
function as well as in name, is ‘‘a true 
mothetr-city, mother of wealth and cul- 
ture, generously bestowed upon sub- 
stantially all her children.’’ 

These benefits modern man cannot afford 
to forego. The city may be in a low state 
of economic and moral health but its 
inhabitants believe in its destiny, are 
diagnosing its ills and are administering 
prescriptions which will undoubtedly 
effect its continuous improvement. The 
shifting of manufacturing from the me- 
tropolis to suburbs, to districts beyond, 
and even to rural localities is a develop- 
ment which is destined to benefit greatly 
both country and city. The movement of 
utban population today is from central 
cities of metropolitan areas toward the 
peripheries. This movement is taking 
place because residents in central cities 
desire to escape the rigors of thickly settled 
interior neighborhoods, because small 
diversified industries are arising in small 
rutal or semi-rural districts, and because 
large-scale industrial enterprises are ex- 
hibiting a tendency to fabricate parts in 
small factories located at will and then to. 
assemble the finished product in large 
plants near the centers of population. 

The companionship of agriculture and 


-industry is not sheer fantasy. Kingsport, 


Tennessee, is a notable example of a small 
city that has succeeded in uniting farm and 
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factory. Two decades ago it was an open 
field; today it is a thriving industrial- 
agricultural city linked up directly with 
its surrounding region. It arose as a 
result of conscious effort to merge agrarian 
and manufacturing interests. Within its 
limits or extending beyond are many 
industrial plants varying greatly in kind 
and character and employing laborers from 
adjacentfarms. The resident of Kingsport 
virtually stands with one foot on the farm 
and one foot in the factory. The result 
is that city and country are one, and both 
industry and agriculture tend to be bal- 
anced, stabilized, unified. Consequently, 
this city seems not only to have weathered 
recent economic storms more effectively 
than other cities of the same size but also 
to have become one of the most stable 
rural-urban centers of the South, if not of 
the nation. 

Lyons, France is a notable example of a 
large city that has entered into a workable 
rural-urban partnership. This city is 
almost the same size as that of Milwaukee. 
It is the center of the French silk and rayon 
industry. The mills are small and are 
located in the suburbs. The workers own 
their own homes, possess sufficient land 
to grow their own vegetables, and live 
near the soil. When jobs are scarce they 
simply remain at home, produce more 
food, and carefully use savings accumu- 
lated from industrial employment. Like 
Kingsport, Lyons appears to have success- 
fully survived the turmoils of depression. 
Very few of its citizens have had to resort 
to the dole. President M. Morel-Journel 
of the Lyons Chamber of Commerce was 
recently quoted as saying that ‘‘in America 
you have thickly populated centers but 
France is rural and her city populations are 
not important. Our country dwellers can 
support themselves to a remarkable de- 
gree."’ France has apparently achieved a 
high degree of equilibrium between the 
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rural elements in its civilization on the one 
hand and the urban elements on the other. 

The entire experiment in the Tennessee 
River Basin is largely an experiment look- 
ing toward more harmonious adjustments 
of country to city and of city to country. 
It is an attempt in a broad way to improve 
the relationships of man to his physical 
environment. The problem to be solved 
is not only a matter of power, flood con- 
trol, forestry and navigation in particular 
but also a matter of developing ‘‘the region 
so that the maximum social benefit shall 
accrue to the people’ in general. If the 
experiment demonstrates that decentral- 
ized manufacturing, diversified farming, 
unification of industrial and agrarian 
interests and increased intra-regional self- 
sufficiency may be made to function in one 
region, the experience which it provides 
may make it possible to extend the results 
achieved to other regions and to the nation 
as a whole—perhaps ultimately to extend 
the results to the closing of the gap com- 
pletely between the city and the country. 

The establishment of subsistence home- 
steads may materially help to stabilize the 
city. Under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act a sizable sum was granted to 
the President ‘‘for making loans for and 
otherwise aiding in the purchase’ of these 
homesteads. Several of these projects 
have already been authorized in various 
sections of the United States. If the 
projects are successfully carried out, they 
may be the means of greatly strengthening 
the foundations of the city. 

Subsistence homesteads are addressed to 
two classes of people: marginal and sub- 
marginal farmers who live at or below sub- 
sistence levels, and unemployed industrial 
workers in the city. Both are largely 
products of the metropolitanization of 
national economy. These classes are to 
be settled in model communities ‘‘on plots 
ranging from five to forty acres where they 
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will grow crops for table consumption 
only and revive the ancient handicrafts of 
spinning, weaving, wool working, pottery 
making’’ and other pursuits. These 
handicrafts, together with employment in 
factories already existent or to be estab- 
lished, in forests and in other types of com- 
mercial occupations, will afford the resi- 
dents of these communities the cash 
necessary to cover taxes and to pay for 
homesteads, equipment, house furnishings, 
clothes, and other types of necessary 
commodities. Subsistence homesteads, 
therefore, may enable the city to join 
hands with the country and to bring about 
a realignment in our national economic 
structure relieving the conjestion of the 
city on the one hand and reducing the 
poverty of the country on the other. 

Of course, the creation of subsistence 
homesteads is faced with difficulties innu- 
merable. There are already, so we are told 
by the experts, too many farmers, and to 
transfer city dwellers to rural settlements 
would further complicate the agricultural 
problem, increase agricultural surpluses, 
and otherwise retard rather than advance 
agricultural recovery. These dire results 
may occur. Obstacles legion may stand in 
the way of the application of the plan. I 
am not directly concerned with the work- 
ability or non-workability of the plan any 
way. I merely introduce it as one of the 
many measures looking toward the stabi- 
lization of the city and toward the better 
adjustment of farm and factory peoples to 
physical as well as social and economic 
environment. While subsistence home- 
steads may hopelessly fail from the very 
beginning, unless heavily subsized by pub- 
lic funds both on the agrarian side as well 
as on the industrial side, they represent at 
least one of many types of projects con- 
sciously planned to consolidate country 
and city and to perpetuate modern cul- 
tural achievements. 
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America has entered an era of city 
regionalism in which planning—regional 
planning—is indispensable. There are 
ninety-three cities in the United States 
with 100,000 or more inhabitants. Each 
of these cities is the center of a metropoli- 
tan community. The United States has 
ceased to be a nation of political states and 
has become a nation of regions and sub- 
regions—regions such as the Southeast, 
the Southwest, the Far West, the Middle 
West, the Northeast and so on, and sub- 
regions such as metropolitan districts, 
spheres of metropolitan influence, areas of 
metropolitan culture. The various sub- 
regions have become distinct—the only 
distinct—social and cultural as well as 
economic units in our national economy. 
Regional planning is directly concerned 
with these units. When fully applied it 
will provide for the continuous improve- 
ment of each unit as well as for the con- 
tinuous improvement of the whole of 
which each unit is a part. 

Since we are a nation of metropolises we 
are beginning to think, not in terms of 
political entities, but in terms of city 
regions—areas extending over wide terri- 
tories. City planning is no longer con- 
fined to streets, zones, and ordinances; it 
extends to geographic spheres far beyond 
city limits; it includes regional planning— 
even national planning. This means that 
many minds are playing on urban problems 
and that urban policies are being formu- 
lated, not on the basis of current changes 
and political boundaries, but on the basis 
of permanent developments and economic 
and cultural boundaries. The metropolis 
is being envisaged as a continuing struc- 
ture; it is being looked upon as a per- 
manent habitat of man—outlasting a 
single generation, outgrowing disturbing 
adolescent ills, extending on into the 
centuries. 


